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Algeria: A Many-Faceted Crisis 


The tragedy of Algeria, legally a department 
of France, which is a member of NATO, is 
that it presents a problem apparently defying 
all rational solutions. A French army of nearly 
400,000 is fighting rebel bands of 15,000 in 
bloody battles that have taken thousands of 
lives, but neither side is likely to win a mili 
tary solution. 

The situation is not like that in Indochina, 
where two strong armies were facing one 
another. Given the mountainous nature of 
the terrain, the rebels can always elude the 
French, even though lacking the strength to 
beat them. No decision dictated by force is 
therefore possible. Both sides now seem to 
realize the urgency of putting a stop to the 
fighting as a prelude to negotiations. This is 
what logic and common sense would dictate. 
But the French have to deal with a problem 
more serious than the Muslim rebellion 
that of their own settlers, whose attitude and 
outlook often defy logic and common sense. 

The French settlers have considered Algeria 
their own private domain for over a century 
and therefore reject any compromise with the 
Muslims as high treason. The real threat is 
that these settlers, now numbering over | mil 
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lion, or one-seventh of the total population, 
might decide to separate the fertile coastal 
areas, where they form a majority, from the 
rest of the country. 

Such a coup de main would lead to a situa 
tion which the French government might find 
it impossible to control, and the implications 
would go well beyond the borders of Algeria. 
Already Arab nationalism finds in Algeria 
reason for agitation against the West. The 
Algerian situation has had repercussions on 
seemingly remote problems, like that of Israel, 
and has caused acute embarrassment to the 
NATO countries because it involves their 
relations with the Arabs, whom they are 
anxious to befriend. The United States is par- 


ticularly vulnerable because the 


Algerian 
question implicates it in the issue of colonial 
ism, from which it is trying to escape. Accord- 
ing to press reports, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles listened in stony silence while 
French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau 
was outlining, in the course of a private con 
versation in Washington during his June 
visit, his government’s attitude toward Al 
geria. M. Pineau stressed that all he asked 


of the West is “understanding” of France’s 
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position. But he is not likely to get 
much of it in Washington, where 
the price the United States had to 
pay for France’s failures in Indo- 
china has not been forgotten. The 
joint communiqué issued at the con- 
clusion of M, Pineau’s visit indicates 
that the United States has under- 
taken no commitments with regard 
to Algeria. 

Today, France seems ready to ini- 
tiate measures which might have 
turned the tide of events several 
years ago but which may now prove 
too late. As the Washington Post 
rightly stated, “even if Muslim griev- 
ances were satisfied, it is difficult to 
see how the conditions would be 
acceptable to the colonists, and Paris 
would then exchange a rebellion by 
the Muslims for a revolt by the set- 
tlers. A dilemma indeed!” The set- 
tlers object in particular to a single 
electoral college giving Muslims and 
Europeans equal voting rights as a 
threat to their privileged status, of 


which a few statistics give striking 
evidence. Today Frenchmen hold 
nearly all executive positions in the 


civil service. The settlers own an 
average of 233 acres of good land as 
against 42 acres per Muslim peasant, 
and 65 percent of Muslim land is 
considered arid. The French settler’s 
average income is over $700 a year, 
while that of the Muslim averages 
$85. An official survey shows that 
of the entire Muslim 
population is indigent and about 40 
percent unemployed. The majority 
of engineers, technicians and skilled 


60 percent 


labor is French, anid as a conse- 
quence the settlers control the pre- 


ductive life of the country. 

Under the impact of the Algerian 
crisis French thinking is going 
through a rapid evolution. But will 
the evolution be rapid enough to 
keep up with the events or to pre- 
vent the extremists among both the 
settlers and the Muslims from mo- 
nopolizing the situation and terror- 
izing the more moderate elements 
into submission? Mutual hatred 
might become so great as to exclude 
any possibility of compromise. France 
has already tacitly abandoned the 
untenable position that Algeria is an 
integral part of its metropolitan ter- 
ritory. Readiness to grant all inhabi- 
tants of Algeria equal voting rights 
also represents a significant step for- 
ward, On the nationalist side there 
is evidence of an inclination to nego- 
tiate a cease-fire without the precon- 
dition of total independence, while 
the French, without committing 
themselves on the final status of Al- 
geria, apparently agree to negotiate 
with the “rebels” even before the 
outcome of the elections promised 
for next autumn. - 


Is a Solution Possible? 


In the circumstances the responsi- 
bility of the world community is 
clearly to help both sides bring about 
an atmosphere conducive to negotia- 
tions. A prerequisite—as Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia and Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru of India have 
indicated—is that both sides miust 
be enabled to negotiate without loss 
of face. 

The objectives of conciliation were 
not served when the Afro-Asian bloc, 


prodded by the Arabs, decided to 
take the issue before the United Na- 
tions Security Council, since it was 
a foregone conclusion that the Se- 
curity Council would refuse to in- 
clude the item on its agenda. It did 
so on June 26 by a vote of 7 against, 
2 for, and 2 abstentions. The Afro- 
Asian move was clearly propagandis- 
tic and designed to embarrass France 
at a moment when Socialist Premier 
Guy Mollet was modifying France's 
previous policy of intransigence. 
This move may also reflect the split 
in the Arab world between Iraq and 
Egypt which drives both countries 
to extremes lest one of them should 
exploit Arab emotionalism at the ex- 
pense of the other. This split in 
creases the Arab nations’ present in 
ability to approach constructively 
such explosive issues as Algeria and 
Israel; and this inability, in turn, is 
abetted by the West’s lack of a co- 
ordinated policy toward the Middle 
East and North Africa. 

Possibly the only constructive solu 
tion of the Algerian problem is a 
federative link between Algeria and 
France. Within this framework the 
rights and interests of the settlers 
could be protected and the urge of 
the Muslims for self-determination 
satisfied. Egypt might object to a 
with its en- 
deavor to unify all Arab lands under 
its leadership. But the world would 


solution inconsistent 


no longer be confronted with a situa 
tion that threatens the peace. 


Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 

four years has reported for The Christian 

Science Monitor on Middle Eastern, South- 

east Asian and North African events as re 
flected at the United Nations. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


What Is U.S. Policy on Russia? 


If you do not understand Washing- 
ton’s attitude toward Moscow’s “new 
look,” it is not surprising. Washing- 
ton does not yet know its own atti- 
tude. For the United States is in the 
process of reviewing its policy toward 
the Kremlin and possibly adopting 
a new one—with all the agonizing 
that such a reappraisal involves. 

Administration leaders are be- 
sieged with advice from America’s 
allies on how to act toward Russia. 
But unhappily that advice is con- 
tradictory. Thus within one week 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany visited the capital 
counseling a tough, suspicious atti- 
tude toward Moscow; while French 
Foreign Minister Christian Pineau 
dropped in with a brief-case full of 
arguments for peaceful coexistence. 

The Administration is itself divid- 
ed on how to react to the Kremlin 
olive branch. The President’s Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
counsels continuing a policy which 
he claims has paid off to date; but 
the President’s Secretary of Peace, 
Harold E. Stassen, urges more and 
wider cooperation and interchange 
with the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Dulles and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer argue for the old line; while 
Mr. Stassen and M. Pineau press for 
a new line. Perhaps there is some- 
thing personal in their conflicting 
attitudes, for since Dulles and Ade- 
nauer helped to build and hold the 
old line, a certain pride of author- 
ship may affect their views; and con- 
versely, Stassen and Pineau, being 
relative newcomers to the seats of 
the mighty in policy making, have 
less respect for past experience. But 
whatever the explanation, the fact 
remains that both the United States 
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and its allies are divided on how 
to react to the profound and possi 
bly basic changes occurring in the 


U.S.S.R. 


The President—and Elections 


Aggravating the confusion here in 
the capital on this question are two 
factors of prime importance. One is 
the illness of the President, which 
has prevented him from entering 
into this basic policy question as 
deeply and fully as he must. Thus 
while the United States continues to 
operate under old policies set out by 
the National Security Council, many 
of which may still be good enough 
for today and tomorrow, it may well 
be that new world developments de 
mand new American measures to 
meet them. 

The other factor compounding 
Washington’s confusion with respect 
to Russia relates to the coming elec 
tions. An election year is a bad year 
in which to try to redirect American 
policy, particularly on so emotional 
and controversial an issue as Russia. 
This may well be one reason why 
the like to 


pigeonhole this question or forget it 


Administration would 
or bypass it until at least mid-No 
vember. Combine all these factors, 
and it is small wonder that Wash 
ington today is more or less inflexible 
in its attitude toward Moscow. The 
Democrats, however, have so far 
done little about outlining an alter- 
native policy. Some of their spokes 
men have criticized the Republican 
Administration for what they regard 
as undue optimism about this coun 
try’s success in checking Moscow. 
Others, notably Governor Averell 
Harriman of New York, have urged 


a more intransigent attitude toward 


the U.S.S.R. than that favored by 


most Republican leaders. 

But just as there are important 
factors working to preserve the sta 
American attitudes to 


tus quo in 


ward Russia, there are other factors 


pressing inexorably for a change. 


One is the tide of world opinion, of 


the world’s neutrals, of an increas 
ing number of our allies. With the 
sritish, the French, the Yugoslavs, 
the Italians, the Indians and others 
urging Washington to accept Mos 
cow's olive branch, the pressure can 
become irresistible; and in time 
Washington may find itself caught 
up in the popular tide. 

We must also take into account 
President Eisenhower's intuitive hu 
manity and congenital trustfulness, 
which while he is incapacitated are 
not fully expressed in American poli 
cy. But once the President gets fully 
back on his feet and throws himself 
wholeheartedly into this basic issue, 
there is small doubt here in the capi 
tal on which side his influence and 
authority would be cast. 

Couple with this the admitted 


deadlock in 
States 


neither 


U.S.S.R. 


which 


the 


atomic 


the United nor 


could win an all-out hydrogen war, 
and it becomes increasingly obvious 


has 


a se ttle 


why the United States really 


no choice but to work for 


ment with Moscow, no matter how 


lrustrating negotiations may prove. 


But this means association, discus 


sions, exchanges of personnel with 


the Russians. In sum, if the short 
range factors seem to spell out no 
change in American attitudes toward 
Moscow’s “new look,” the long-range 
factors would seem to indicate even 
tual acceptance of some pattern for 


coexistence, Neat STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


What Should 
U.S. Do 
About Russia ? 


On Russia's "New Look’ 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
at the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 26, 1956: 

We do not assume fatalistically 
that there can be no evolution with- 
in Russia or that Russia’s rulers will 
always be predatory. Some day—I 
would not attempt to guess when— 
Russia will be governed by men who 
put the welfare of the Russian people 
above world conquest. It is our basic 
policy to seek to advance the coming 
of that day. 

So last spring, when Soviet con- 
duct began to change, we determined 
to do all that we safely could to make 
that change a first installment to- 
ward an eventual Russian state that 
would be a normal, not abnormal, 
member of the society of nations. 

One major step we took was to 
join with Britain and France to in- 
vite the Russian rulers to a confer- 
ence of heads of government. At that 
summit conference at Geneva Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did more than any 
other man could have done to open 
up to the Soviet rulers the vista of a 
new era of friendly relations between 
our countries, 

We cannot yet measure what has 
been the full effect of that confer- 
ence. The gains will be measurable 
only in the future. For the time be- 
ing the Soviet rulers, finding that 
the road of intolerance and violence 
was blocked, have subordinated those 
elements of their old creed in the 
hope that, in a new garb, they could 
still pursue conquest. Now they pur- 
sue their foreign-policy goals with 


less manifestation of intolerance and 
less emphasis on violence. Their for- 
eign policy now puts large emphasis 
upon seeking political cooperation 
with left-wing Socialists, whom for- 
merly they detested. Finally there is 
heavy emphasis on trade and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles at a news conference held on 
June 27, as revised and issued by the 
State Department: 

This is a moment when it is of 
particular importance that the free 
world should maintain its unity and 
its vigor. Much of the responsibility 
for this rests upon the United States. 

International communism is in a 
state of perplexity and at internal 
odds because basic truths have 
caught up with it. One such truth 
is that communism has great diff- 
culty in being an effective instru- 
ment of “cold war” without such 
iron discipline and brutal terrorism 
as Stalin employed. The other truth 
is that such rule will not be indefi- 
nitely tolerated by those subject 
thereto unless at least it produces a 
succession of victories. 

There have been no recent victories 
largely due to the unity and vigor of 
the free nations and such policies as 
are embodied in our mutual security 
program now before the Congress. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
at commencement exercises at Lafa- 
yette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
June 7, 1956: . 

Then came the death of Stalin 
and the “new look” in Communist 
foreign relations. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union 


This is the first of four Forums to be published before 

the November Presidential elections, in which the views 

of Republican and Democratic spokesmen on major 

foreign-policy problems will be presented. Each Forum 

will be accompanied by an article analyzing the given 

problem—in this instance Neal Stanford's article, “What 
Is U.S. Policy on Russia?” 


WHAT REPUBLICANS THINK 


invited the rest of the world to a 
period of peaceful coexistence. In do- 
ing so they seemed to abandon their 
previous tough line, and they have 
even repudiated some of the excesses 
of past regimes. 

This change of tactics has under 
standably created considerable con 
fusion in the non-Communist world. 

I think there will be little dissent 
from the conclusion that in view of 
the record of the men in the Krem 
lin the lines of military and diplo- 
matic policy that we have hammered 
out over the past ten years must con- 
tinue to govern our conduct at this 
time. 


Looking for Answers 


But is this the whole answer? 

Do we stand pat and leave all the 
initiative to the other camp? 

Do we act as if nothing has hap 
pened in the three years since Stalin 
died? 

I answer these questions by saying 
that we could make no greater mis- 
take than to rest on our oars and to 
ignore the “new look” in Soviet 
diplomacy. 

If it is made to appear that our 
primary concern is military hard 
ware, we may find ourselves isolated 
in a world that has been convinced 
by the traveling salesmen of the So- 
viet Union selling other products. 

What we face today is a new line 
which could be far more dangerous 
in the long run than the Stalin line 
of bluster and brute force. 

It is basically a war for men’s 


~ minds, a struggle for their allegiance, 


(Continued on page 166) 
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WHAT DEMOCRATS THINK 


On Russia's "New Look’ 


Dean Acheson at commencement ex- 
ercises at Brandeis University, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, June 10, 1956: 

The new [Russian] leaders seem 
to me every bit as ruthless, and dan- 
gerous, as the old ones. It was not 
Stalin’s revolutionary fervor which 
made him dangerous but the im- 
perialistic ambitions held by a com- 
petent autocracy in possession of a 
powerful country. 

Basically the growth of Soviet 
power means the growth of the abili- 
ty of the Soviet leaders to have their 
way in the world. It is worth quot- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev. “We are sup- 


porters of peaceful coexistence,” he 


said, “only because there happen to 
be two systems. We do not need a 


war to ensure the victory of social- 
ism. Peaceful competition itself is 
enough. . One cannot stop the 
course of history.” The object of the 
competition, he quite frankly points 
out, is the triumph of one system, 
the Russian. He does not “need” a 
war to ensure this victory; but he 
would quite clearly not reject force 
if the risks were low—for instance, 
if overwhelming power could be 
brought to bear upon an adversary. 
But if this should not be possible, 
his idea is plainly to isolate the stub- 
born dissenter and let his system and 
his power wither on the vine. 

And so, basically, the only answer 
to this growing power is the growth 
of counterpower among those who 
do not wish the Soviet leaders to 
have their way. There may be a dif- 
ferent reason held by each country 


which objects. The reason is unim- 
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portant; the direction of the will and 
its strength is all-important. The na- 
ture of counterpower may take a va 
riety of forms depending on the ne 
cessities of times which we cannot 
now clearly foresee. But underlying 
all these forms will be the need for 
increased productive power for our 
selves and for others who have one 
thing in common with us—an un 
willingness to accept the hegemony 
of the Communist states. 

To increase productive power 
means sacrifice of a very specific sort 
—the subordination of present con 
sumption to investment. What we 
The 


more the sacrifices are postponed the 


consume we cannot reinvest. 
greater will they have to be, and the 
greater the risk that they may come 
too late to be of any use. By being of 
any use I mean being effective in 
struments in aiding those who wish 
to resist giving the Soviet leaders 
their way. This includes resisting 
the use or threat of force. But it is 
not limited to this. It includes also 
resisting the will of the Soviet lead 
ers to require others to increase their 
production of goods in the Commu 
nist way and as part of the Com 


munist system. 


How to Deal With Allies 


But before we can act wisely we 
must do considerable revising of our 
attitude of mind, and a good deal 
of thinking and planning with others 
what to do. Mere indiscriminate in 
creasing of productive plant—in the 
automobile industry, for instance 
might do a good deal of harm and 
no good. We might start out by 


really understanding that our power 
is not limitless, that our affairs could 
be so mismanaged that disaster could 
engulf us. With this understanding 


that all 


be done can 


would come its complement 
which is necessary 


not be done alone, that we 


need to join our efforts with those of 
when 


co-workers—friends and allies, 


that is possible, but not excluding 


ist submission to Soviet 


any who re 
will. 
Both ol the 


another. Those nations which will be 


ittitudes lead on to 


willing to pursuc with us this com 
mon end will do so only because they 
freely consent in their own interest. 
Vhey cannot be ordered or told what 
to do, or dealt with on a take-it-or 


leave-it basis. We seem to forget 


sometimes that in our domesti pub 
and 


lic life the arts of persuasion 


negotiation play a 


very large role, 
and that in dealing with those not 
subject to our jurisdiction these arts 
are not ik but more important. 
Help given to inother in a common 
cause to further the 
whicl 


gratitude and 


cause 18 not a 


favor Tor one should expect 


deference to one’s 


wishes. 


Once we understand the funda 


mental challenge which the growth 


ot Communist pows presents and 


once we adopt the attitudes of mind 


which the lation require then we 


are ready to work out vith others 
the steps to be taken to provide the 


Vhe 


power, Its 


growth of counterpower, base 


1 
of it will be productive 


purpose will be twofold: to insure 


that whether relations with the Com 


munist nations are in a sunny phase 


or are overcast by threatening clouds, 


the balance of military power: be so 


kept as to make for the greatest sta 


bility and deterrence of risky mili 


tary adventure; and to open as wide 
as possible the opportunity for na 
do $0. to 


tions, which can de velop 


(Cc 


Republicans 


(Continued from page 164) 


an effort to win them peacefully to 
the Soviet camp. 
In this struggle, ideas—not guns 


or aircraft—are weapons. 


On Dealing with Russians 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
at his news conference, Washington, 
D. C., June 6, 1956: 

With respect to General Twining’s 
visit, he received this informal invi- 
tation that was confirmed through 
the State Department, and-] felt that 
there was no reason.why a responsible 
officer of our government shouldn't 
accept such an invitation, and well 
knowing that I would be—I might 
be expected to extend exactly the 
same courtesies to one of their peo- 
ple. that they extend to ours, I will 
do exactly that, the same courtesies, 
on the same conditions, and conduct- 
ed in the same way. 

Special Assistant to the President 
Harold EF. Stassen at the 60th annual 
convention of the New York State 
Bankers Association, Spring Lake, 
New Jersey, June 16, 1956: 

The United States must avoid 
both cynicism on the one hand and 
gullibility on the other. The possi- 
bility must not be overlooked that 
the government of the Soviet Union 
may have also definitely concluded 
that a modern major war would be 
a vast net loss, and, on this premise, 
may be taking some steps to mini- 
mize the possibilities of an outbreak 
of war. 

All overtures should be carefully 
explored. This is what the United 
States government has been doing 
and what it intends to continue to do 
under President Eisenhower’s lead- 
ership. This is a path that does not 
include any guarantee of peace, but I 
do believe it holds the best prospects 
of a prosperous prolonged peace. 


Democrats 
(Continued from page 165) 


their own economic systems without 
having to accept the system which 
today the Soviet leaders tell them is 
inevitable. “One cannot,” the Com- 
munists say, “stop the course of his- 
tory.” This is nonsense, and will be 
proved to be, if those who wish to 
run their own affairs in their own 
way act with vigor and intelligence 
and in time. 


Harry S. Truman at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner in London, June 21, 1956: 


I am not prepared to throw away 
all that we have learned by hard ex- 
perience; to believe that all who claim 
to have been converted have—in fact 
—cast out the old Adam. Even when 
we are moonstruck by the'silvery il- 
lusions of election years, we ought to 
bear in mind that if we consume 
most of what we produce, we will 
not be able to stand up against those 
nations who work incessantly to in- 
crease their power—their power to 
threaten, their power to resist, to 
overawe and absorb their neighbors, 
and their power to strike with force 
of arms. 

So I would urge that—out of com- 
mon prudence—you and we and all 
our friends and associates should not 
get careless about our strength or our 
unity. 


Adlai E. Stevenson at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, November 11, 1955: 

Let us, I say, not deceive ourselves. 
The Soviets have recognized the lim- 
its of force and threat and intimida- 
tion in the face of growing Western 
strength. 

Since the death of Stalin they have 
sharply altered their tactics and 
stepped boldly forth from the shad- 
ows of conspiracy and secrecy. To 
our dismay, they are competing open- 


ly and directly with the West. We 
must take care lest the illusions of 
their charm policy further weaken 
our defenses, moral and physical. 

And we must take care, too, lest 
rigid military-security diplomacy 
hobble our foreign policy. We can- 
not meet each new problem in the 
war against war and the war against 
want just in terms of air bases, mili 
tary alliances and nuclear stockpiles. 
If we do, our influence wil] steadily 
ebb away in those crucial areas of 
the world where progress and peace 
are the major concerns. 

So, let us keep our powder dry, 
our minds supple, our hearts warm 
and our spirits high as the great con 
test of our times moves forward into 


a new and even more perilous phase. 


On Dealing with Russicns 


Governor Averell Harriman at the 
12th annual dinner of the Liberal 
party, New York, New York, June 
13, 1956, as reported by The New 
York Times, June 14, 1956: 


Governor Harriman declared last 
night that “there are certain people 
in our country who are trafficking” 
with the Communists. 
the United 
States went to Geneva and said these 


“The President of 


men have the same desire for peace 
we do,” he said. “Then came the 
phony spirit of Geneva.” 


The governor inserted the [re 
marks above] in a paragraph in 


which he said: 


“We see today [Nikita S.] Khru- 
shchev riding high, wide and arro- 
gant—confident of the ultimate suc- 
cess of communism, and sneering at 
the institutions of freedom. We must 
meet this old threat in its new guise 
with clearer understanding, new 
vision and positive strength which 
expresses our abiding faith in free 


dom.” 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


The Future of Foreign Aid 


Irrespective of the final figure in 
dollars and cents that Congress fixes 
for total foreign aid in 1956, discus- 
sions both on Capitol Hill and in 
executive agencies indicate that a far- 
reaching reappraisal is under way 
concerning the concepts and meth- 
ods of giving aid to underdeveloped 
countries, which are slated to be the 
major recipients of assistance now 
that Western Europe is well recov- 
ered from World War II. Various 
proposals for a new policy have been 
submitted, notably a study by Pro- 
fessors Max F. Millikan and W. W. 
Rostow of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the report 
made to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee by Representatives Brooks 
Hays, Democrat of Arkansas, and 
Chester E. Merrow, Republican of 
New. Hampshire, members of the 
United States delegation to the 1956 
United Nations General Assembly; 
and these with other suggestions 
from 


many sources are receiving 


serious consideration. 


Five Main Trends 


So far, five main trends of thought 
have emerged in Washington. 

1. Loans Rather Than Grants. 
There is a tendency to favor loans 
rather than grants. Recipient coun- 
tries, it is argued, will feel less sensi- 
tive about accepting loans they can 
work to repay, thereby retaining their 
self-respect and independence of ac- 
tion, than about outright grants, 
which, rightly or wrongly, they may 
regard as a new form of great-power 
intervention in their freedom of de- 
cision at home and abroad. From 
Washington’s point of view, too, 
loans, even if repayment is stretched 


over many years, could be better jus- 
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- tified to the American taxpayer as a 


straight business transaction than 
grants, which in the past have often 
been denounced in the United States 
as “giveaways” by “Uncle Sap” play 
ing the role of the world’s “Santa 
Claus.” 

2. Value of Aid Through UN. 
The view has been expressed by Re 
publicans as well as Democrats fa 
miliar with foreign-aid problems 
that a substantial amount, if not all, 
of available American aid funds 
should be channeled through inter- 
national agencies rather than through 
bilateral arrangements with individ 
ual nations, particularly through the 
UN Technical Assistance Program. 
The total resources of this program, 
it has been suggested, might be en- 
larged by an increase in the United 
States contribution (now about half 
of the total of $26 million), provided 
the contributions of other member 
nations are also increased. 

Several arguments are advanced in 
favor of such a move. Aid given 
through international agencies, it is 
said, would be more acceptable to 
underdeveloped countries. It would 
end accusations of “imperialism” 
against the United States made. by 
non-Communist critics as well as by 
Communists. International aid could 
to strict 


be subjected accounting 


without bringing protests against 
great-power “interference” from re 
cipients. And, particularly impor 
tant, it would be possible to increase 
the use of technicians from countries 
other than the United States—with 
two advantages: the experience of 
many civilizations could be drawn 
on; and considerable savings could 
be effected, since non-American tech- 


nical personnel do not expect the 


high salaries and living standards of 


Americans. 


UN Career Service 


In an address of May 30 at McGi] 
in Montreal, UN Secre 
Hammarskjold 
supported a proposal made by Lester 


B. Pe arson, 


University 


tary General Dag 


Canadian secretary of 
state for external affairs, to establish 
a training administra 


program for 


tive personnel who would work with 
nations receiving financial and tech 
nical assistance through international 
apen ics. Suc h a career service, said 
Mr. Hammarskjold, would train 
men and women of any nationality 
“who were prepared to devote a sig 
nificant part of their lives to work 
in less-developed countries as publi 


officials integrated in the 


ol 


national 


administrations these 


countries 
while maintaining the ir international 
status.” 

3. Soviet Bloc Competition. The 
post-Stalin competition of the Soviet 
bloc in the field of foreign aid, which 
New York 


survey published on July 2 


according to a Times 
> rapid 
ha 


to review 


ly gaining momentum, caused 


some Americans the over 


all world economic picture, There is 
no desire to « ompet with the Soviet 


a dollar-for-dollar, dam-for 


bloc on 
dam basis. But a new look is being 
poss 


counted by Washington, of 


given at the bility, hitherto dis 
creating 
an international fund for economi 
the 


Special United Nations Fund for 


development, on the lines of 


Economic Development (SUNFED), 
which has been strongly urged by 
some of the underdeveloped coun 
well as 
A UN development 


is al oO proposed I rem h 


Latin American as 


Afro-Asian 


agency 


tries, 


by 


Foreign Minister Christian Pineau. 

Prominent Administration spokes- 
men oppose proposals for such a 
fund on the ground that the United 
States, as under previous aid arrange- 
ments, would have to furnish the 
bulk of the money. Others, how- 
ever, believe that such a fund would 
test the willingness of the U.S.S.R. 
© cooperate with the West on the 
international economic development 
front and would avert ruinous for- 
eign-aid competition between the 
two great-power blocs, such as seems 
in prospect for Egypt, which has re- 
ceived offers from hoth the West and 
the Soviet bloc to build the High 
Aswan Dam. 

4. Aid Plus Trade. But even as- 
suming that aid—financial and tech- 
nical—could be given to the un- 
derdeveloped areas on a scale they 
would regard as adequate, either by 
the West alone or in cooperation 
with the Soviet bloc, it is recognized 
that over the long run trade would 
be preferable to aid from the point 
of view of both benefactor and bene- 
ficiary. Plans for modernizing and 
stabilizing world trade through an 
international “stabilization fund” 
are being studied in Washington and 
Bonn, London and Paris. 

Such a fund would be designed 
to achieve two objectives: It would 
assure longterm markets at stable 
prices for surplus agricultural com 
modities, such as the wheat and cot 


ton of the United States, the rice of 
Burma or the cotton of Egypt, as 
well as for industrial raw materials, 
such as the rubber of Ceylon and 
Malaya and the copper of Chile; and 
it would provide a long-term outlet 
for the manufactured goods of ad- 
vanced Western nations which the 
underdeveloped countries—now de- 
pendent for their foreign currency 
on the export of one or two basic 
commodities—could then purchase 
without undue strain on their finan- 
cial resources. Henceforth, it is ar- 
gued, foreign aid cannot be discussed 
apart from foreign trade. The two 
must be regarded as integral parts 
of a new foreign economic policy. 

5. End of Preconceptions. As more 
and more Americans become ac- 
quainted with the problems of un- 
derdeveloped areas, some of the pre- 
conceptions with which they had 
initially approached non-Western 
peoples are being abandoned or re- 
vised. It is useless, according to ex- 
perts whose influence is being felt 
in Washington, to ask peoples who 
live in abject poverty to assume 
military commitments before they 
have had an opportunity to improve 
their economic and social conditions, 
and acquired a stake worth fighting 
for; so no purpose is served by at- 
taching conditions about military co- 
operation to offers of aid. 

Nor is it realistic to denounce the 
“socialism” of countries like India 


and Burma and to demand that their 
entire economic development be con- 
ducted under the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. In underdeveloped countries 
the government must, in the first in- 
stance, spark and support many basic 
projects before a foundation for 
private enterprise has been created. 
To give one example, Thomas H. 
McKittrick, senior vice president ol 
the Chase National Bank until his 
retirement in 1954, who has been 
studying the economy of India on 
behalf of the World Bank, said in 
June that he did not see how it 
would have been possible for India 
to reach iis goals if the government 
had not played an important part in 
its development. 

In the course of this policy review, 
expanded American aid to under 
developed areas on a long-term basis 
has been urged not only as a;weapon 
in the struggle against communism 
(aid, it is pointed out, would be 
needed even if Lenin and Stalin had 
never existed), or only on grounds 
of humanitarianism (the recipient 
countries are aware that the motives 


of all 


Americans, are mixed), but on the 


human beings, including 
ground that in a fast-changing world 
of the United 


States, whose security depends on 


the very survival 
the stability of nations now in the 
throes of political and economic 
transfortiiativn, hanys in ihe Daiaice. 


Vera Micueves Dean 
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